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PHYSICAL SCIENCE AND THE 
CATHOLIC STUDENT 


Tue Catholic engaged in the study of natural science is in 
some ways less well piaced than any other student for grow- 
ing into a full-blooded Christian. His subject is not one 
which provides obvious stimulation for his Catholic con- 
science. Its content and presentations are unaltered 
whether its exponents are Christians or not, and the stu- 
dent lacks the stimulus of that constant need of criticism 
and re-interpretation, which is provided, for instance, by 
the study of history. And it is undeniable that natural 
science when studied intensively easily produces a person 
hypertrophied in some respects and gravely lacking in 
Catholic fundamentals. Laboratory work occupies long 
hours which others would spend on general Catholic read- 
ing, and it is too easy to become caught up into a routine 
which contains little but science. Prayer and spiritual 
reading do not thrive when they have to be fitted pre- 
cariously into short intervals saved from the rush. Work 
is not readily sacrificed to them, for there is severe over- 
crowding and economic pressure in the lower ranks of 
scientific workers.’ (This competition, incidentally, does 
not favour humility nor a true love of learning.) The 
manual work of the laboratory gives a certain balance to 
the scientist’s life, and this again tends to obscure the de- 
ficiencies of the latter on the spiritual level. Further, there 
are certain intellectual obstacles. If a Catholic scientist is 
intelligent enough to begin thinking about the nature of 
his scientific knowledge and comparing it with Thomist 
philosophy, he is liable to be oppressed by certain super- 
ficial divergences between the principles of Thomism and 


‘Cf. Lovell, Science and Civilisation. (Duckworth, 1939). 
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of physical science. If he turns for help to philosophy as 
now taught in English universities, he often meets with 
views which depend upon a tradition of undue attention 
to the world of dead matter, and which tend to strengthen 
his incipient belief that Thomists are out of touch with 

modern knowledge.’ As a consequence he may not take 
easily to the philosophia perennis, and this is liable to ob- 
scure the theological vision of life in Christ which ought 
to be growing clearer. The difficulties are increased by 
the fact that current literature on the interpretation of 
science is too often materialist or Marxist in tone, and that 
nearly all the literature of the last decade on the subject 
is hopelessly nsatisfactory from a philosophical (let alone 
a Catholic) p vint of view.’ 

As a result of these discouraging circumstances, it is 
often extremely difficult for a Catholic scientist to integrate 
his work with the other necessary elements of life, in par- 
ticular with prayer. It is the purpose of this article, there- 
fore, io contribute towards setting the study of the physical 
sciences (roughly, physics, chemistry and their application) 
in a Catholic framework. (Biological science and psycho- 
logical science would need rather different treatments.) It 
will therefore sketch the method of physical science and 
consider its setting within a Thomist synthesis. It will 
then consider the pursuit of physical science from the point 
of view of Catholic scientists and their incorporation in 
Christ; and finally the significance of science from the 
point of view of society at large. 


I 

The fundamental way in which physical scientists get 
their information is by metrical observation of dead matter. 
They are not concerned with living beings as such, nor 


? An excellent antidote, so far as it goes, to the amateur 
philosophising of the kind popularised by Jeans and Eddington 
is provided by Susan Stebbing in Philosophy and Physicists. 
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phy as J ven with objects made by man (for instance, chairs and 
S$ with § statues) as such, but with non-living being or ‘ dead mat- 
ention § ter’ as such; and their examination of it is not theological, 
agthen philosophical or aesthetic, but consists in measurements 
h with | of certain variables (ultimately comparisons of lengths, or 
st take | pointer-readings). Every other characteristic of the object 
to ob. § is neglected from the start. 
ought In the pursuit of physical science there are two converse 
sed by J processes at work; the one is the formulation by induction 
ion of § of empirical laws based directly on observation, and the 
d that | other is the construction of an interpretatory ‘ theoretical ’ 
ubject | scheme, from which by deduction one may arrive at rules 
alone § Which agree with the empirical laws as closely as possible 

(ie. a scheme which ‘saves the phenomena’). 
, it is A physical experiment consists (roughly speaking) in ob- 
egrate J serving the concomitant values of two variables—say, the 
n par- § pressure (P) and volume (V) of a gas. The empirical law 
there. § may then be formulated, by finding a functional relation 
rysical | (P=f (V)) which is approximately fitted by all the experi- 
ation) f mental pairs of values (in this case it will be PV =con- 
sycho- § stant). ‘This is an example of the basic kind of induction. 
ts.) It {It is important to note that it consists in writing an exact 
e and § mathematical equation in place of a relatively small num- 
t will | ber of pairs of readings which fit it only approximately; or, 
point {| what is the same thing, it consists in drawing a smooth 
on in § curve which shall pass as close as possible to a relatively 
n the § small number of points which all lie slightly off the curve. 
The generalisation therefore goes beyond the immediate 
evidence in two ways. First, in attributing deviations from 
the exact relation to ‘experimental error ’—this is rela- 
ts get tively important because the observed readings are in any 
atter, § (ase only ‘ most probable’ values. Second, in stating that 
1, nor § the law holds for all values of the variables, although only 
a few have been investigated—this gives rise to the basic 
siti ‘problem of induction ’ which is the problem of justifying 
ington such generalisations. The recent attempts (by Keynes and 
sts. others) to justify it on the basis solely of formal logic and 
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the empirical data has led to a dead end,’ but we shall see 
later that a solution follows easily once the Thomist philo- 
sophical structure is accepted, and indeed it is not difficult 
to see that, without metaphysics, failure is to be expected, 


These experimental functional relations are the raw 
material for theoretical interpretation, the aim of which 
is to provide a simple generalised scheme from which par- 
ticular laws may be deduced which shall agree with ex- 
periment as closely as possible. The interpretatory scheme 
consists of a number of types of ‘ entity ’ (atoms, electrons, 
photons, etc.) and of laws (e.g. Maxwell’s equations, Hamil- 
ton’s principle). These are all mathematically defined. 
They may contain the observable variable, length, but also 
contain derived variables such as charge, mass, energy, en- 
tropy, which are chosen for the simplicity of the resulting 
scheme. (These derived variables are too often conceived 
in terms of misleading analogies such as muscular force 
and mental energy or inertia; but they are in truth intel- 
ligible only via their effect on directly measurable propor- 
tions. We are not directly acquainted with any intrinsic 
characteristic of dead matter. We have to use symbols 
with whose meaning we are not directly acquainted, 
though we can state the rules which relate them to other 
symbols, and ultimately define them in terms of lengths. 
We can say at once that physical science does not give us 
adequate definition of the essence of material being; and 
in principle cannot do so.) 


Physical science, then, is restricted to the study of dead 
matter as such, in terms of its measurable aspect; its obser- 
vations are metrical, and its interpretations corresponding- 
ly mathematical in form. This suffices to define the scope 
of physical science and its relation to the Thomist philo- 


° Fora summary of the problem of these attempts, see Eaton, 
General Logic, Part IV. 
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sophical synthesis.* Physical science can say nothing about 
living beings as such, and it cannot say everything about 
non-living matter. Now Thomist philosophy is not re- 
stricted like this. It claims to be a commentary on the 
fundamentals of all experiences (in so far as they are in- 
dependent of Revelation); it is an ordered survey of all the 
hierarchy of beings and their relations. So far from being 
restricted to consideration of dead matter, it finds the world 
interesting primarily because of life, culminating in Pure 
Act. This is perhaps its outstanding characteristic, as 
against much ‘ modern’ philosophy; and if it is approached 
from the standpoint of the latter or of physical science, it 
is essential to recognise that Thomist philosophy moves on 
a far more sublime plane. Its conceptions of substance, 
act and causality can only be fully grasped if it is realised 
that it rises to systematic treatment of living beings, plac- 
ing God at its apex and being permeated with the thought 
of His action, and regarding dead matter as of least import- 
ance, the bottom of the hierarchical scale of being, the 
lowest stage of actual perfection. Because of the scale of 
perfection in beings (exemplified by a series, such as: dead 
matter, living organism, intelligent living organism, God) 
all change is conceived by Thomists as the communication 
of some perfection by a being which possesses it to a being 
which does not but might possess it; in other words as the 
fulfilment of a potentiality of the nature of some being, 
by the agency of a being which is already in act in that re- 
spect. Hence the notions of efficient and final causes, which 
are respectively the agent which communicates its perfec- 
tion, and the term (or end) of the change. These are per- 
haps best illustrated by the case of artificial objects made 
by man. Consider a sculptor making a statue. The effi- 


4On the philosophical status of natural science, Maritain’s 
Degrees of Knowledge (Chapters I and II) is indispensable. 
An essay on the Mathematical Attenuation of Time in Theonas, 
by the same author, is also helpful. 
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cient causes are multiple; they include God, Whose crea- 
tive power upholds both sculptor and material, and Who 
is the primary efficient cause; and the sculptor (secondary 
efficient cause); and his tool (instrumental efficient cause), 
The final causes also are multiple; they include the actual 
fulfilment of the shaping of the statue to the sculptor’s 
design (finis operationis), and the other purposes of the 
sculptor, e.g. to make a living (finis operantis). Such con- 
ceptions cannot be derived from the results of physics; they 
are legitimate because they are derived from experience in 
its fullness, and not from any specialised aspect such as that 
dealt with in physics. 

On this basis we can show, in the first place, how Tho- 
mist philosophy provides the necessary basis for science by 
justifying induction. For, given a full doctrine of effi- 
cient causality, it is possible to demonstrate the existence 
of God, and to work out the relations of the world with 
Him—that is, to give an account of creation and conserva- 
tion. From the doctrine of creation it must be concluded 
that there is some degree of order in dead matter. Now 
it is this metaphysical certitude of order in the natural 
world which is the justification for induction—for the 
otherwise unjustifiable generalisation to an empirical law 
from scattered and inaccurately observed instances of it. 
Modern attempts to justify induction have failed because 
they have not been based on metaphysics; but the legiti- 
macy of inductive generalisation seems to be a valid de- 
duction from the doctrine of creation; which is a part of 
the Thomist philosophical synthesis. Physical science is 
therefore subordinate to philosophy in the Thomist sense; 
it presupposes a justification of induction from philosophy 
before it can start at all. This brings us to the second 

int. 

Pe Physical science cannot contribute at all to the solution 
of philosophical questions. By its self-restriction to 
measurable phenomena it excludes from the start, for in- 
stance, everything characteristic of a human act, and so it 
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cannot possibly have any bearing upon human freedom of 
will; and, for the same reason, the general account of causa- 
lity is beyond its reach. And although at first sight it seems 
to be a prolongation of philosophy, and to investigate the 
essence of inaterial things, we saw previously that this is 
not the case, because the restriction to measurables com- 
pels the interpretatory scheme to use variables which are 
not directly accessible to observation. Physical science, 
then, cannot give answers to the questions of philosophy; 
and, in view of the widespread belief that changes in the 
leading notions of science ought at least to modify philo- 
sophy, this is an important conclusion. The distinction of 
science and philosophy (in the Thomist sense) is not to be 
found in some facile cleavage of objective and subjective, 
or of inductive and deductive thought. Both of them in- 
volve subjective activity while being concerned with objec- 
tive things and events; both of them rely on experience and 
also upon the ordered interpretation of it. The differ- 
ence is (once more) that in physical science the experience 
is limited to metrical observation, the objective reality is 
subjected to abstraction, and the interpretation is corre- 
spondingly mathematical in form. ‘This brings us to the 
third point. 

We can now see why physical science totally ignores the 
fundamental notions of Thomism—for instance, the 
analogy of being, potence and act, and causality. All 
beings as known to physics are described only in mathe- 
matical terms and differ only in complexity and dimen- 
sions, not in actual perfection or esse; so that the rich 
analogical concept of esse (being) is replaced by a flat uni- 
vocal conception. Similarly it is impossible to represent 
in mathematical terms one being as more in act than 
another; indeed, it is a question whether substances can be 
identified in physical terms at all. Causality, again, is not 
invoked as such in physical science; the instrumental effi- 
cient causality, which must operate in dead matter, is dealt 
with in physics by symbolising it by mathematical deductt- 
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bility. And the same basic reason accounts for every other J His 
divergence of the principles of natural science from those J our | 
of Thomist philosophy. God. 
ll 

Having offered a sketch of the way in which physical a 4 
science may be conceived within a Thomist philosophical § orde 
setting, we can deal briefly with the more concrete prob- F ceive 
lems which are presented by the pursuit of science and by § | itu 
its function in society. There is of course no specifically cud 
Catholic natural science, any more than there is Jewish or part 
Nazi science,’ but there are Catholic scientists, and there J yoca 
is a Catholic setting for science. is a 
The first group of questions is concerned with deciding agait 
how the pursuit of science can be made a consciously Chris. upor 
tian work, and integrated into a fully Catholic life. On this | 
natural grounds alone we can find certain reasons for the J wor), 
attraction of individuals towards the study of natural J Body 
science. ‘Truth as such is always a reflection of God, and J fed: 
the simplicity and elegance of the theoretical physical f 
scheme enhance the beauty of its truth. Again the combi- | the ] 
nation of theoretical and practical work gives a certain J njry; 
balance lacking in other studies; in all scientific work the J nos ; 
social nature of the enterprise is impossible to miss; further Nc 
there may be some extrinsic end which is directly aimed J gyyg. 
at, some contribution to human welfare. But the full sig: J fo, 5, 
nificance with which the pursuit of science may become § cake 
endowed is to be found in terms of spiritual life; for science prin 
should be a means to holiness and an expression of holiness, Foy th 
like any other discipline. The inner reality of every Chris- F ynio 
tian life, the unity which links together its external multi- J j; on 
plicity, is here and now to live in the intimate life of the } extey 
Blessed Trinity, through union with Christ in the Church. 9 vestiy 
This sanctifying union with Christ implies a sharing in F tive - 
parti 
5 Pace Herr Rust, Minister for Education; cf. Nature, Jan. te 


16, 1936. 
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His Priesthood; participation in Christ’s redeeming act is 
our supreme adoration of God and effects our union with 
God. This participation in the eternal Priesthood is 
realised principally at Mass, in the Sacraments, in all 
prayers and in the apostolate; it is common to all Catholics, 
in degrees depending on their place in the hierarchical 
order of the Church and on the Sacraments they have re- 
ceived. Its public and official manifestations are the 
Liturgy and the hierarchical apostolate of the Church (in- 
cluding Catholic action). But it should also inform every 
part of the life of every Catholic, according to his particular 
vocation. Parents are apostles to their children, and this 
is a special way of participating in Christ’s Priesthood; 
again, not all prayer is liturgical, but all prayer depends 
upon the unitive action of that Priesthood. In particular, 
this participation can, and must be, related to the material 
world which is, as it were, the garment of Christ’s Mystical 
Body. The Incarnation does not leave matter unsancti- 
fied; ‘ Quapropter profusis gaudiis, totus in orbe terrarum 
mundus exultat’; and if this application be questioned, 
the Liturgy itself supplies the answer: ‘ Quia cum Unige- 
nitus tuus in substantia nostrae mortalitatis apparuit, nova 
nos immortalitatis suae luce reparavit.’ 

Now matter can be dealt with by men for several rea- 
sons: either primarily for use; or primarily as a vehicle 
for beautiful forms, as in ‘fine art’; or primarily for the 
sake of investigating the laws of its behaviour and the 
principles governing them, as in physical science. Each 
of these activities to a Christian implies a special way of 
union with Christ. ‘To sweep a room as for Our Lord’ 
is one way; to realise an aesthetic form implies a certain 
extension to inert matter of the redemptive act; and to in- 
vestigate the laws symbolising the operations of God’s crea- 
tive wisdom in dead matter can likewise lead to a special 
participation in the life of God. Scientists have the par- 
ticular job of gaining what knowledge they can about 
material nature as such, as an untouched work of God, in- 
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formed with an order which is a certain reflection of His 
Word; and of offering that knowledge back to God, Who 
created both themselves and dead matter. They are priests 
of nature. This priestly oblation of dead matter, in virtue 
of scientific knowledge, is a real element in a scientist's 
particular participation in the Priesthood of Christ. It is 
not sentimental extravagance which has led a recent writer 
to picture the scientist ‘penché sur sa tache comme le 
prétre 4 l’autel, dans un élan d’adoration et de priére, 
conscient de son réle sacerdotal, et contemplant la Verité 
dans chacun de ses reflets.’* Science genuinely does allow 
a special fulfilment of the exhortation Benedicite omnia 
opera Domini Domino . . . , and this must be meditated 
and realised if the study of pure science is to be Christian- 
ised and saved from its present hopeless secularism. The 
dedication of all work to God and its réle in a supernatural 
vocation must be practised and asserted, in face of the 
emptiness and pusillanimity of too many scientific workers. 
Scientists have their own special opportunities for self- 
giving, adoration, and apostolate. The endless perversity 
and intractability of matter and its reluctance to behave 
in ways which yield the information desired are a constant 
occasion for ‘sainte abandon.’ The occasions when all 
goes well and order is manifested are constant reminders of 
God’s creative act and providence (and laboratory practice 
affords a surprising number of occasions for gratitude and 
adoration thereat). And, apart from the unusual opportu- 
nities for personal apostolate arising from the intimacy of 
the laboratory, there is a specialised apostolate open to 
those who practise science and understand its Catholic set- 
ting, especially in view of the widespread belief that 
natural science stands in its own right as an alternative to 
philosophy and Revelation as a reliable road to truth. 
The second group of questions is concerned with the 


*E. Rideau, Philosophie de la physique moderne. The last 
few pages of this essay are very useful, 
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place of science in society. At present this is the subject of 
intensive debate (in which Christianity is hardly men- 
tioned, nor even the Name of God). It seems best to for- 
mulate such propositions as seem to be certain if the fore- 
going views are true. First, if natural science has a social 
function outside its place in the general body of learning, 
it is evidently to provide techniques for handling matter 
and subjecting it to human purposes. It is equally certain 
that science is powerless to provide principles which should 
direct its own application; it constitutes instrumental 
knowledge ’ and clamours for direction by Christian theo- 
logy (or at least by philosophica perennis). Further, it seems 
clear that the control of the material world is in itself good, 
in so far as it can be used to further God’s Kingdom on 
earth; and that the curse on work due to the Fall does not 
forbid us to use means to lighten manual labour. It will 
also be agreed that the sudden development of science since 
the sixteenth century has taken place in an intellectual 
climate which is, openly or insiduously, naturalistic and 
anti-Catholic, and that science has been exploited for 
material gain by that ‘ acquisitive society ’ which has roots 
in Calvinism but none in Catholicism. Beyond this point 
there is a whole nest of difficulties arising out of man’s ten- 
dency to the idolatry of wealth and comfort, which arouses 
doubts about the possibility of ever ensuring the wise ap- 
plication of science. It must be doubted whether, even 
in a Christian culture, man could ever divine the will of 
God well enough to direct large-scale operations of applied 
science towards it with reasonable consistency. It might 
seem that in a fully Christian society the réle of science 
would be mainly in its contribution to learning as such, 
and that it would be necessary to restrict its application in 
many ways, and certainly to abolish all commercial inspira- 
tion and direction of research. For it seems inevitable 
that in modern Western civilisation material technique 


7 Cf. Macmurray, Boundaries of Science. (Faber, 1939.) 
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shall be exploited for worldly ends; and work is degraded 
to serfdom when these techniques are used unscrupulously; 
and, worse still, they can provide destructive weapons by 
which a Christian culture might be utterly destroyed. 

On the other hand, although the misuse of the powers 
conferred by science forms a sombre picture, we cannot 
lightly discard the system of research which has given 
society such genuine benefits as better crops, safer water, 
cancer research, safety in childbirth, flood drainage, and 
so on. Easier living is not a great part of Catholic aims, 
but reasonable material conditions are almost a condition 
of social sanctity. To boycott the application of science, 
therefore, in the belief that its use is imprudent when one 
aims at Christian poverty, does not seem a wholly satisfac. 
tory solution. Few investigations in science have a single 
clear-cut application; the majority are involved in a 
tangled skein wherein, for example, life-saving biochemical 
work depends upon other researches which could have 
appalling consequences if misapplied; so that limitation of 
the fields of research would not solve the problem, even if 
it were possible. 

Worldliness is the enemy; power over matter too easily 
shuts out the things of God, and only when men think cor- 
rectly about God will they think correctly about the use of 
material techniques. It seems well to remember that the 
Church has to work in the world; that in its human aspect 
it is always struggling and always imperfect; and that grace 
works gradually within disordered humanity. ‘This world 
has been equipped, for better or worse, with natural 
science, which must therefore be captured by Catholics, 
and not cast out to become an enemy’s weapon. When a 
society informed with a vital Christianity has been built, 
it will be capable of a wise use of science, as of philosophy, 
sculpture, drama, and every other discipline, for the sake 
of the Kingdom of God. 

E. F. Cabin. 
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BIOGRAPHY OF FATHER BEDE 
JARRETT (VI). 


Att through his sixteen years as Provincial, Father Bede 
srongly held that discipline has no value after childhood 
unless it is self-discipline. He abhorred coercive and nag- 
ging methods of enforcing it. Under his rule the best had 
every incentive to do their best, and the worst all the free- 
dom that God allows them to do their worst. He was 
eminently loyal to our Lord’s counsel not to resist evil but 
io overwhelm it with good. Like his Master he acknow- 
ledged openly that religion is the happiest hunting-ground 
of Pharisees and profiteers, and he never concealed his in- 
dignation when he saw one man’s evil hindering another 
man’s good; but his remedy was to exhort the good to suf- 
fer the evil, and so convert it—if haply it would be con- 
verted—to like goodness. He had a firm faith in the moral 
of the Beatitudes—that to the meek and persecuted alone 
is given all power in heaven and on earth to conquer the 
froward tyrant. He well knew that when any ruler makes 
this foolishness of the Cross his only instrument of govern- 
ment, scandals needs must come. He had to brave the 
saddening experience of more than one. But he was wor- 
ried neither by them nor by the mistakes and failures to 
which his leniency might expose himself and others. Only 
the grace of God, he believed, could save the Province from 
disaster under his rule; but he confidently counted on that 
grace, neglecting none of the appointed ways and means of 
meriting it. 

For the first month after his election to be Provincial he 
was principally occupied in learning his new duties. Then 
he resumed, as though there had been no interruption, 


‘Further extracts from the forthcoming Life of Father Bede 
Jarrett, O.P., by John-Baptist Reeves, O.P. 
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the public work he had previously been engaged upon, 
He turned first to his preparations for the Dominican lec. 
tures in London. ‘I am sorry about the delay,’ he wrote 
to Lady Cadogan after a month’s silence, ‘ but as Provincial 
I have had so much official work that St. Thomas has got 
to be patient, poor man.’ 


But he felt that the venture was going badly, and did 
not conceal his disappointment. He was reproved for be. 
ing too pessimistic. 

‘You are right,’ he answered. ‘I was wrong all the time. 
But an O.P. is a natural sort of person and says what he feels, 
not what he is supposed to feel. . . . Naturally faith would tell 
us that not peace only but joy can hardly be complete or even 
really possible without an absolute union with the Divine Will. 
The harder the struggle, also the deeper the following peace 
and joy. But then because joy lies not only in the soul but 
overflows into the emotions as its proper seat, and just be- 
cause the emotions lie on the frontier between soul and sense 
and are subject to a dual sovereignty, it is doubly difficult to 
produce it at the proper moment. I have small difficulty, if | 
may venture to be personal, in discovering that my peace and 
happiness can only be found in the Divine Will and in actually 
appreciating it as their foundation and basis ; but when it comes 
to joy then I must admit I am wobbly. When the gloom of 
these terrible happenings overshadows life and weighs always 
at the back of the mind, though one knows it is best, one may 
be unable to feel it. Hence to sing a Te Deum requires from 
me so terrible an effort that I am all undone! Mea culpa, mea 
maxima culpa !’ 


This was written in the darkest days of war, when facile 
cheerfulness would have been inhuman, especially in him: 
the lists of maimed and killed already included the names 
of many who were very dear to him. The letter just quoted 
was part of a correspondence that elicited from him more 
of his secret sorrows than he usually confided to anyone. A 
little later he confessed : 


‘Really God has been most kind to me all my life long. 
Sorrow of course does turn up and at the present moment when 
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so many of one’s best-loved ones have been killed or are in 
imminent peril of death, the whole weight at the back of the 
mind turns one, quite wrongly I know, to taste rather of the 
gloom of life. I do not fancy I give way to it, nor even that 
generally I show it at all. In fact people have told me that they 
wonder how I can keep my spirits going when there is so much 
heaviness of heart around. But there just come times—and you 
caught me in one of them—when the whole fabric of life seems 
upside down, and one can bear it no longer without a groan. 
It is weakness, failure, want of perfect confidence in God; but 
there it is all the same.’ 


In the letters that follow this it is clear that he is fighting 
his way interiorly from depression to serenity. 

* * * * * x 

‘I am buying the Catholic Review,’ he wrote on May 3, 
1919. 

This was the beginning of the monthly publication now 
known as BLACKFRIARS. In January, 1920, Father Bernard 
Delany was appointed editor and preparations were begun 
for the first issue to appear the following April. To begin 
with, no publisher could be found to undertake the risk 
of launching the Review; Messrs. Burns, Oates and Wash- 
bourne agreed to act as distributing agents, and Father 
Bede himself had to meet all the expenses of printing and 
payment of contributors. In February, 1922, the editor 
now being resident in Oxford, Basil Blackwell, of Broad 
Street, undertook to print, publish, distribute and push the 
Review, taking all financial responsibility except the pay- 
ment of contributors, which was left to the Dominicans. 

In the early days the Editor was assisted by an advisory 
board which included Father Bede himself, Fathers Vin- 
cent McNabb and Luke Walker, O.P., Mr. Joseph Clayton, 
and Mr. Stanley Morison. They met informally, some- 
times over a meal provided by Father Bede at places like 
Jack Straw’s Castle. This arrangement proved unwork- 
able, however, and was soon dropped. The Editor was 
left with an absolutely free hand to conduct the Review 
with whatever help he could command. Father Bede con- 
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tinued to support him with long letters of detailed advice 
and with introductions to likely writers; his own contribu. 
tions began in the third issue and continued to be frequent 
though not regular, until Father Delany, succeeding him 
as Provincial, appointed him his successor as editor. Long 
before then BLACKFRIARS had become a settled and going 
concern, though it was never a very prosperous one 
financially. 

‘I have bought (but not paid for—I’m a real Catholic 
priest) land in Oxford for an O.P. House and all after the 
war. I still want £6,000. Where am | to find it?’ Father 
Bede wrote this to a friend on April 17th, 1918, having 
been not quite two years Provincial. Thus began the 
realization of his life’s most cherished dream and _ the 
labour that pressed most heavily, yet most agreeably, on 
him until he at last fell ill and died, tired out. 

* * * * * * 


‘You ask my plans,’ he wrote on New Year’s Day, 1919. 


‘ Well, at present I am absorbed chiefly in the Oxford priory. 
We have bought three houses and hope in a couple of years 
time to build a priory, partly by adapting the present 16th 
century houses (with _— Anne parts) ane partly by building 
a wing and a chapel. . 

On December oh 1919, he wrote on a postcard from 
Rome: 

‘The Holy Father offered to subscribe to Oxford in an audi- 
ence | had this morning.’ 

* * * * * * 

On August 15th, the Feast of Our Lady’s Assumption 
and the seven hundredth anniversary of the first arrival 
of Friars Preachers in Oxford, the foundation stone of their 
third home there was solemnly laid by Cardinal Bourne. 
A large and brilliant assembly, including representatives 
of the university world and many non-Catholics, assisted 
at the ceremony, and the event attracted wide notice in 
England and abroad. 
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At the luncheon Father Mackey spoke on behalf of the 
whole Order: 

‘We wish this house to be a true religious house, a source 
of sanctity and edification to Oxford and all our countrymen. 
We wish to renew the traditions of friendship and goodwill 
that formerly united all the authorities of the Church with all 
the authorities of the University, and indeed with all English 
men and women.’ 


Cardinal Bourne paid a warm personal tribute to Father 
Bede: 

‘Oxford gave him the great gifts which Oxford is able to 
bestow. The Catholic Church made Oxford, and the Catholic 
Church has gifts which she alone can bestow; and Father Pro- 
vincial by his own gifts is planning to give back to Oxford 
more than she has given him.’ 


* * * * * * 


On May 4th, 1929, letters were received from Rome 
erecting the new house into a Priory and appointing Father 
Bernard Delany the first Prior. One of the original com- 
munity of three appointed to Blackfriars in 1921 and the 
first actually to go into residence there, Father Delany had 
on December 1st, 1924, taken the Oxford degree of Bache- 
lor of Letters. ‘He is the first Dominican,’ wrote Father 
Bede in his diary in very large script, ‘to graduate from 
a Dominican convent (in Oxford) since the Reformation.’ 

The new community, drawn from Hawkesyard, arrived 
in Oxford on May 17th; and the next day, the eve of Pen- 
tecost, the whole body of professors, students and lay- 
brothers was solemnly received by Father Bede according 
to the Dominican ritual. Choral office, never to cease in 
Oxford unless some fresh persecution of religion should 
silence it once more, was resumed after an interruption 
of four hundred years by the singing of the First Vespers 
of the Feast of Pentecost—the titular feast of this Priory 
of the Holy Ghost. 
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The new community was beginning its independent 
existence in great poverty, for of the great sums Father 
Bede had collected for the new establishment, nothing was 
left over for its endowment. Father Bede’s only obliga- 
tion now to the new community was to withdraw and leave 
it the full liberty of action that was its right. But its 
members in their first helplessness still looked to him as 
their father and founder, and he, lest their struggle to 
maintain themselves should distract them from the high 
purpose for which he had brought them to Oxford, now 
made it his aim to provide for their needs in perpetuity 
as far as he could. In this he was supported from the first 
by a group of friends who in 1928 wished to organize a 
presentation to him for the silver jubilee of his priesthood. 
When he begged them not to proceed with this, they 
formed themselves into the body since known as The 
Friends of Blackfriars. 

The temple which he caused to be ‘ built with hands’ 
in Oxford remains to-day his most fitting monument. It 
is a symbol in stone of the living temple of the Holy Ghost 
which he strove to be himself and to help others to be. It 
reflects the harmony and concentrated purpose of his life. 
While it was building it was the centre of all his many 
activities: not as their end, but as the channel in which 
they all met to flow together to their eternal end. It 
was the interest that overshadowed every other, quickening 
all and distracting him from none. The years 1918 to 
1928 were the most fruitful of his life in every direction: 
in his interior religious life, in his work for the Order and 
for the brethren and sisters of the English Province, as a 
preacher, as a writer, as the devoted friend of an ever in- 
creasing circle of friends. 


(Further extracts will appear in a subsequent issue.) 
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Even in the abridged form of the English translation’ the 
Journals of Kierkegaard are not to be read at a sitting, or 
even in a series of consecutive sittings. ‘Their thought is 
at once too concentrated and their range too vast. Cover- 
ing his jottings and reflections de omni re scibili et quibus- 
dam aliis over twenty of his most creative years, the Jour- 
nals could perhaps be assimilated in scarcely less a span. 
Not, therefore, a book to borrow. But emphatically a 
book to possess, to browse in and to browse upon, to open 
and to close at well-spaced intervals which allow ample 
time for digestion, for assimilation and rejection. A book 
to feed upon, for it contains in epigrams and tabloid essays 
the marrow of his thought. But for that very reason a book 
which, consumed gluttonously, must infallibly produce 
biliousness and dyspepsia accompanied by dizziness and 
nausea. 

There will be some who find Kierkegaard indigestible 
and nauseating anyway. And that not only for the reasons 
which he himself anticipated; the reasons which would re- 
flect upon his readers rather than upon himself. Not only, 
that is to say, because ‘every man is afraid of the truth,’ 
and ‘ between man and truth lies mortification,’ or because 
he sought ‘ to tear the veil from human twaddle and from 
the conceited self-complacency with which men try to con- 
vince themselves and others that man really wants to know 
the truth’ (1153).2, Not only because of the ‘scandal of 
the Cross’ which he proclaimed, fully understanding that 


1 The Journals of Séren Kierkegaard. A Selection edited and 
translated by Aiexander Dru. (Humphrey Milford : Oxford Uni- 


versity Press; pp. Ixi, 603; 25s.) 
* Numbers refer to Mr. Dru’s useful marginal numbering in 
the English edition. 
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if you ‘act just once so that your action expresses the fac f Yet 
that you fear God alone and do not fear men: you at once F ‘ Jus 
“scandalise” people,’ and that ‘ whatever avoids “‘scandalis. § spoilec 
ing” is only what, out of fear of men and human respect, °° ‘°° 
conforms entirely with worldliness’ (1116). Nor yet only —_ 
because of the ‘severity’ of his apprehension of Christia- . 
nity, of which he could write, ‘I realise that my suffering J There 
as well as my guilt makes me need Christianity on a vast § PYS!« 
scale, though I am always afraid of making it too difficult cuted, 
for others, who may not perhaps require it on the same f >¢2S 
scale. But that is a worry which neither the God-Man nor The 
an apostle could have—but then I am only a poor human f £1 
being ’ (1060). lated. 
But it is that very poverty of his humanity which may f "5 ¢ 
scandalise and repel. And indeed the fascination which f ‘Pi 
Kierkegaard can exercise is not easy to explain, still less F ©qU# 
to analyse or defend. ‘To those who are insensible to his [ would 
spell, who find him in fact an insufferable bore, there is | °°" 
nothing to be said, except that the loss is their own. But f ™ 54? 
nor is there any answer to those who find him an insuffer- nothir 
able egotist, to those who find him a prig, to those who, f ™uch 
recalling his treatment of Regina Olsen, agree with his con- J 294 "| 
temporaries in branding him as a cad. There is no answer f ‘he or 
to those who find him eccentric, introverted, morbid. f ‘the = 
There is no answer but to agree with ail these charges, and J that, I 
to enforce them by recalling that he was all these things breast, 
quite consciously, quite consistently and quite deliberately. brutal 
His very psychoses he cherished and fostered, raising them the de 
to the level of consciousness, subjecting them to volition, F diffi 
the more to endure and enjoy the torture of being an ‘ ex- about 
ception.’ He was odd, wilfully odd, and persevering in f "y ¢! 
his oddity, and while detesting it choosing it as a vocation seduce 
and a martyrdom (907); while desiring to be as the rest 
of men and, while quite capable when he chose of being a Ff Angel. 
wit, a flaneur, a social success, nostalgic for society, choos- fineme 
ing the ridicule which he loathed of ‘the common man’ Ff “™m« 
sympa' 


(1092). 
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Yet he believed, 


‘Just as in a case of herrings, the top layer is crushed and 
spoiled, and the fruit next to the crate is bruised and worthless, 
so too in every generation there are certain men who are on the 
outside and are made to suffer from the packing case, who only 
protect those who are in the middle ’ (541). 


There is a martyrdom, in some respects more fearful than 
physical torture: * Which is harder,’ he asked, ‘ to be exe- 
cuted, or to suffer that prolonged agony which consists in 
being trampled to death by geese?’ 

The martyrdom, though occasioned from without, was 
self-imposed, deliberately chosen and artificially stimu- 
lated. Deliberately and confessedly he would make moun- 
tains of mole-hills, major tragedies of trifles. He cultivates 
self-pity and makes of it a burden to himself and his 
acquaintance. Kierkegaard, the Journals convince us, 


would be a tiresome person to live with. Nor is his tire- 


someness that which we sinners may understandably find 
in sanctity. Kierkegaard was no saint; we shall profit 


nothing from him unless we understand that he was very 
much a sinner, and that in proudly seeking to ‘ suspend’ 
and ‘ transcend’ the ethical he fell in fact very far below 
the ordinary standards of tolerable conduct. Over against 
‘the man who has grown so inwardly familiar with God 


s, and | that, like John of old, he may be said to lie upon the divine 


' breast,’ he is more akin to ‘the man who in his bestial 


brutality misunderstands and wants to misunderstand all 
the deeper emotions . . . for whom even the simplest thing 
is difficult ’ (16). Yet there is nothing exciting or splendid 
about his sins. He is no Don Juan, though he could por- 
tray the debauchee and the seducer as no debauchee or 
seducer could do. He is no Prometheus defying omnipo- 
tence, though his life is one incessant wrestle with the 


Angel. His pride is not the pride of Lucifer, but the re- 
finement of vulgar vanity. But no more are his sins those 


common lapses of human frailty which call for human 
sympathy and indulgence. His egotism is unrelieved by 
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even the affectation of modesty, let alone redeemed by any 
convincing sign of genuine humility. He could quite 
shamelessly and deliberately cause others to suffer and ex. 
ploit their sufferings to feed his own conceit, and then 
whine like a spoiled infant at their ingratitude for his ex. 
ploitation of them. He was a prig andacad. He was the 
most inconsiderate and complaining of wilful hypochon. 
driacs: 

as faint as a Sheva, as weak and forgotten as a Dagesh lene, 
feeling like a letter printed upside down, as unmannerly as a 
Pasha with three tails. If what is said of happiness, that those 
who are conscious of their good actions are already rewarded, 
were true of unhappiness, how happy would a hypochondriac of 
my proportions be, for I take all my cares in advance and yet 
they all remain behind .... As jealous of myself and my 
scribblings as the National Bank of its, and altogether as re. 
flexive as a pronoun (312). 


_ If he was a‘ martyr,’ there was no silent, joyful fortitude 
in his martyrdom; he was no of the exercitus candidatus, 
but of the unsaintly and exasperating band of those who 


‘make martyrs of themselves.’ 

Yet if, in common with some of his critics, we imagine 
that in condemning Kierkegaard’s character and conduct 
to our satisfaction we have thereby disposed of Kierkegaard, 
we shall be making a great mistake. As great a mistake as 
his misguided apologists who seek to whitewash his charac- 
ter and explain away his conduct. On the contrary, in 
recognising them we have taken the first step—but no more 
than the first step—towards understanding his work and 
profiting from it. On the one hand, indeed, he is no ‘ ob- 
jective ’ thinker (in the post-Kantian sense) whose thought 
can be appraised independently of his life; he is an ‘ exis- 
tential’ thinker in whom there is the inextricable ‘ fusion 
at every stage of the work with the person,” and ‘ for him 
“to express existentially” was more than a matter of literary 


* Theodor Haecker, Séren Kierkegaard. (Oxford University 
Press, 1937-) 
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style, it was indeed to stake his personality on the truth he 
expressed and to back his work with his life.* But on the 
other hand, it is his work and not his life which is his gift 
to us. ‘Tiresome he doubtless was, but we are not called 
to live with him. Vain and self-centred he doubtless was, 
but he never set himseli up as a saint or as a model for our 
approval or imitation. He appealed from human justice 
to divine, from the objective, ‘rational-ethical’ to the 
divine ‘Absurd,’ assured even in contending with God that 
God would judge him in accord with his ‘ exceptional’ 
calling. To that Tribunal we must confidently leave him 
lest in condemning him we be condemned. 

But his work is ours. That work could not have been 
the same had his life not been the same. We are to learn 
not from him but through him—as he had learned not 
from but through Regina Olsen (761). Through him we 
may learn what no ‘ saner ’ man and no saintlier man could 
have experienced to tell us. His lack of sanctity, and even 
of what we may regard as sanity, was his loss; but we cannot 
justly deny him the satisfaction of asserting that his loss 
is to that extent our gain. 

We will not here attempt to appraise or analyse his many- 
sided genius. Of that enough and more than enough has 
been written by others. And, thanks to the enterprise of 
the Oxford University Press in translating his works, we 
now possess in our own tongue sufficient material to judge 
of its astonishing depth and its still more astonishing 
breadth.’ If we have not yet in English any samples of the 


“Bernard Kelly in The Thomist, July, 1939. 


5In addition to the Journals we now have the Philosophical 
Fragments and Fear and Trembling, of which he wrote: ‘ once 
I am dead, Fear and Trembling alone will be enough to immor- 
talise my name’ (965). The vast range of his interests and the 
power of his thought are also illustrated in the many passages 
quoted in Theodor Haecker’s little book and Dr. Lowrie’s 
voluminous study, both published by the Oxford University 
Press. 
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simple beauty and childlike wisdom of his more ‘ popular’ 
writings, those of us who have no Danish may know of it 
in the excellent French of Monsieur Tisseau.* But it is in 
his Journals that we are enabled to meet him most ‘ exis. 
tentially ’ and at his most ‘ existential,’ and from his Jour- 
nals that we may learn most of the immense range of his 
insight. 

What strikes us first in reading Kierkegaard is his 
profound, his almost uncanny, understanding of human 
nature; an understanding which could have made him, had 
he wished it, one of the greatest of novelists. Leon Chestoy 
in a suggestive essay’ has indicated some of the more subtle 
parallels between Kierkegaard and Dostoevsky; but a more 
obvious parallel lies in their researches into the ‘ under- 
world’ of human nature, their revelation of the hidden 
springs of human activity, the complexity of human 
motives and the vastness of human powers and propensities 
for self-deception: the mystery of iniquity within us all. 
In isolating himself from the common run of men whose 
elemental instincts are unconsciously repressed, or con- 
sciously suppressed and sublimated, Kierkegaard estab- 
lishes in effect a new community with what is common to, 
though hidden, in all men. In becoming an ‘ exception’ 
he establishes a new affinity with ‘ the common man,’ and 
perhaps what scandalises us most in reading him is the 
scandal caused by self-recognition. In psychological terms 
he reveals the Unconscious. In theological terms, he opens 
new vistas of the havoc caused by original sin. 

Introspective, supremely self-conscious and self-analytic, 
sophisticated about the elemental, Kierkegaard typifies and 
reveals to himself the ‘ modern type ’ of man, the last over- 
ripe fruits of a great civilisation. In so doing he is, though 


* Published by the translator at Bazoges-en-Pareds, Vendée, 
France, 

? Kierkegaard et la Philosophie Existentielle (Vox clamantis 
in Deserto); En Guise d’Introduction. (Paris: Vrin.) 
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a pioneer, not unique. But what gives him his unique 
interest and his unique importance is his revelation of that 
‘modern man’ face to face with his God, of the * Individual 
as the Individual standing in an absolute relation to the 
Absolute,’ naked, but not at all ashamed. He is ‘ modern 
man’ with all his self-knowledge and all his ‘ natural good- 
ness’ with its concomitant vanity, battered by the tourment 
de Dieu. 

So he sets for us in a new and a contemporaneous form 
the problem of the tension of grace and nature: human 
nature as conditioned by its recent history and its present 
environment. He is, we have said, no proud pagan Prome- 
theus defying divine Omnipotence. But nor is he a pre- 
Christian Job contending with the mystery of divine Jus- 
tice. His problem is a Christian problem, the problem 
of modern man confronted by the far more terrible mys- 
tery of the infinity of tireless divine Love, and wanting only 
to be ‘ let alone.’ 

It is no new problem: it is a problem which is set where- 
ever the awareness of divine Love as manifested in the In- 
carnation is confronted by human self-sufficiency. It is the 
hackneyed problem which The Hound of Heaven romanti- 
cised, and by romanticising sterilised. Kierkegaard faces 
it with ruthless realism—but can never meet it with com- 
plete personal surrender.* The God of Love of the New 
Testament is to him indescribably more terrible and more 
‘cruel’ than the God of Justice of the Old. Here we may 
see how his experience of human love with Regina Olsen 
conditioned his apprehension of love with God, and how, 


8 We cannot here discuss how far this surrender was hindered 
by a pathological and non-moral sense of guilt, how far by 
moral weakness, and how far by the defects in his ‘ existential ’ 
philosophy which misled him into supposing that surrender to 
the ‘ Absurd’ must involve the sacrifice of ‘ Socrates,’ i.e., of 
reason. But this last factor is fundamental in any adequate 
Catholic appraisal of his life and work. 
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in his own words, he was to make of the ‘ sting in his flesh 
a sting in the side of the world.’ So he could write: 
Perfect love means to love the one through whom one became 
unhappy. But no man has the right to demand to be thus loved, 
God can demand it; that is infinite majesty. And it is true 
of the man of religion, in the strictest sense of the word, that 
in loving God he is loving him through whom he became un- 
happy, humanly speaking, for this life—although blessed (1096). 


Years before he had prayed: 


Father in Heaven! When the thought of thee awakes in 
our hearts let it not awaken like a frightened bird that flies about 
in dismay. but like a child waking from its sleep with a heavenly 
smile (248). 

But that joyful tranquillity in Christianity he was never 
to find in this life, and within a few days he had learned: 

The first impression of Christianity is so beneficent, so power- 
ful in transforming our whole spirit in a single moment, that 
there is no wonder that like the disciples we wish to remain 
upon the mountain and to put up our tent there; but like the 
disciples we must come down from the mountain again. . . . 


(253) 

It was not that he failed to recognise the presence also 
of what he called the ‘leniency’ in Christianity, but ‘to 
put an end to coquetry I had to introduce severity—intro- 
duced just for the sake of giving impetus in the direction 
of the leniency of Christianity ’ (1072). It was the hideous 
treason of that ‘ coquetry ’ with infinite Love that angered 
him, for he understood that: 

In order really to love God it is necessary to have feared God; 
the bourgeois love of God begins when vegetable life is most 
active, when the hands are comfortably folded on the stomach, 
and when the head sinks back into the cushions, while the eyes, 
drunk with sleep, gaze heavily for a moment towards the ceil- 
ing (150). 

He insists that we take the Love of God seriously, and his 
insistence is all the more poignant because he was ever to 
find that Love too much for himself to bear. He addresses 
God: 
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Deep down in my soul you implanted the blessed assurance 
that you are love. You treated me paternally, like a child, and 
impressed the same thing upon me a second time, and proved 
to me that you were love. Then you were silent for a moment, 
you wished to try my strength a little, to see whether I could 
do as much without the proof. Then all grew confused for me. 
| grew so frightened and afraid, imagining too that it was in- 
finitely above me, and I was afraid I had gone too far . . . (1117). 
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(1096), 


But there were moments too of ecstatic understanding. 
This is all I have known for certain, that God is love. Even 


kes in § if | have been mistaken on this or that point: God is neverthe- 
about & less love; that I believe, and whoever believes that is not mis- 
avenly — taken. If I have made a mistake it will be plain enough; so I 


repent—and God is love. God is love, not he was love, nor: 
he will be love, oh no, even that future was too slow for me, 
he is love. Oh, how wonderful. Sometimes, perhaps, my re- 
pentance does not come at once, and so there is a future—but 
God keeps no man waiting, he is love . . . . (1102). 
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Such moments were rare. Not for long could he find 
the yoke of Christ easy or His burden light. But it was 
insufferable to him that the burden should be adjusted to 
human selfishness and human comfort. 


I have often said that Christianity can be presented in two 
ways : either in the interest of man (an extenuating adjustment) 
or in the interest of God (true Christianity). I have also said 
that if I do not succeed or dare to present Christianity in the 
latter form I shall admit it and keep the place free... Chris- 
tianity is not a little moralising and a few articles of faith; 
Christianity is the reckoning between God and the world... 

And now, long after Christianity has, as it is expressed, con- 
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God; § quered and deposited a culture, Christianity and the world are 
most § S° mixed up that the question must be expressed once again in 
nach, | 4 ew potency : is Christianity of God or of man? 

eyes, That is what filled people with enthusiasm in the early days 
ceil. — of the Church, they felt quite literally that it was God’s matter 


which was being fought over, not just a few dogmas, but 
whether God was to be God. 

My very humble work is: to make people aware. I admit 
that I dare do nothing more—yet I am a cry of alarm (1192). 


He knew that the ‘adjustment’ of Christianity by 
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Liberal tolerance was not only a treason to the truth of 
Christ, it was also bad policy: 


Official preaching has falsely represented religion, Christia- 
nity, as nothing but consolation, happiness, etc. And conse. 
quently Doubt has the advantage of being able to say in a supe- 
rior way : I do not wish to be made happy by an illusion. 

If Christianity were truthfully presented as suffering, ever 
greater as one advances further in it, Doubt would have been 
disarmed . . . (1208). 


Kierkegaard was a Protestant and an inheritor of Pro. § ings f 
testantism. His problem was, he believed, the problem § of fals 
set by that inheritance—the problem of the individual soul, — in the 
wrested from the society of the communio fidelium, and § tal ph 
left in its solitude to face its God unaided by the support — «al re 
of an Ecclesia or by the mediacy of its priesthood. His f logy’ 
problem was, as he said of another's, the problem set by f be ast 
‘the isolation of the individual as conditioned by the Re. — Catha 
formation’ (121). Already in 1838 he realised that. with « 

There are, after all, few men equal to bearing the Protestant a 
view of life, and if it is really to be a source of strength to the ) 
average man it must either constitute itself into smaller com- | Mare 
munities (separatism, conventicles, etc.), or become more like § fluenc 
Catholicism, so as in both cases to promote a communal bearing F Journ 
of the burden of life in society, which only the most gifted in- F pic oy 
dividuals can afford to be without (192). alt 

In 1854 he concluded: exper 

Protestantism is quite untenable. It is a revolution brought — lic r 
about by proclaiming ‘ the apostle ’ (Paul) at the expense of the BF whict 
Master (Christ) (1387). 

So his last years were engaged in his bitter attacks on 9« 6 
the ‘ official ’ religion of his country; the religion which, in § tantis: 
aiming too high for human capacities, had ended in the — te Ca 
supreme betrayal of evacuating Christianity of the Cross. — 

Mr. Dru, in a footnote to his excellent Introduction, id 
wisely warns us against exploiting for polemical ends the F gist, 
bouquets he throws at Catholicism and Catholic institu- fin ma 
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tions or the brick-bats he throws at Protestantism.’ 
But it remains true that his understanding of the issue 
between Catholicism and Protestantism is profoundly illu- 
minating. From his nostalgia for the Church, from his 
yearning for the community of the Middle Ages, from his 
shrewd reflections on Catholicism as the promoter, and 
Protestantism as the degrader, of sane humour, there is 
much to be learned. Catholics may perhaps learn more 
to prize their heritage from one who so keenly sensed the 
lack of it than from many who, possessing it, take its bless- 
ings for granted. Yet Kierkegaard, who had no illusions 
of false modesty regarding his own importance for posterity 
in the subsequent evolutions and revolutions in Continen- 
tal philosophy, and who might even have foreseen the radi- 
cal revolution he was to effect through ‘ dialectical theo- 
logy’ in Protestant thought and spirituality, might well 
be astonished to witness the extent of his influence on those 
Catholic thinkers of to-day who are most closely at grips 
with contemporary spiritual problems. He could scarcely 
have foreseen that the pages of a Theodor Haecker, a Peter 
Wust, an Ida Coudenhove, an Erich Prszywara, a Gabriel 
Marcel, a Marcel de Corte would be permeated by his in- 
fluence; that it would be a Catholic who would edit his 
Journals so skilfully and translate them so devotedly from 
his own ‘ dialect’ into English. 

But the importance of his religious thought and 
experience, even, and perhaps especially for the Catho- 
lic reader, is manifest. Though the problems with 
which he wrestled were genetically Protestant prob- 


®*S.K.’s increasing dissatisfaction with Luther and Protes- 
tantism, and a tendency to mark their shortcomings in relation 
to Catholicism, is not a ‘‘result’’? to be used, but part of his 
work in bringing a ‘‘corrective.’”’ Most of his criticism holds 
good against easy-going Christianity of any sort. But he is 
nevertheless open to the crudest misconstruction, and the apolo- 
gist, whether Catholic or free-thiuker, would have no difficulty 
in making second-hand use of his “‘god-fearing satire’’ ’ (p, liii). 
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lems, they are not essentiaily or exclusively such. The 
problems of solitude and its tensions are heightened 
rather than diminished by integration into society,’® and 
Kierkegaard himself well understood that the Church 
should be no échappatoire from personal responsibilities 
and individual and immediate relations with God: 

Who is to show us the middle course between being devoured 
by one’s own reflections, as though one were the only man who 
ever had existed or ever could exist, and—seeking a worthless 
consolation in the commune naufragium of mankind? That is 
really what the doctrine of an ecclesia should do. 


But for all of us the supreme value of Kierkegaard lies 
in his penetration of the meaning of Faith; his apprehen- 
sion of the way to Faith from self-sufficiency through the 
abyss of ‘ inborn dread ’ intensified by conscious ‘ fear and 
trembling,’ to the saving ‘folly ’ of Faith in the ‘Absurd.’ 
This is the leitmotif both of his life and his work, the 


theme to which he constantly recurs. He claimed, charac. | 
teristically, ‘It is clear that in my writings I have given a 


further definition to the concept faith, which did not exist 
till now.’ It is a claim a Catholic must dispute; but if 
much he wrote is false of Faith, it is supremely true of 
Hope." 


nical and political triumphs of the nineteenth century, fore- 
saw much of the anguish those very triumphs were making 
for posterity. He saw in 1850 how 


The railway mania is in every sense a second Babel. It be- 
longs to the end of a period of culture, it is the final spurt . . . 


10 An article on Christian Solitude by S. von Radecki, Die 
Schildgenossen, May, 1939, is illuminating on this point. 


1 The Catholic reader should constantly bear in mind that for 


Kierkegaard, brought up as a Lutheran, the concept of simple F 


fiducia is paramount in his idea of what he calls Faith. 
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It is this that gives to Kierkegaard his peculiar relevance F earn, | 
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The railways are related as a heightened potency to the idea of 
centralisation. And the new period is related to dispersion into 
disjecta membra. Centralisation will probably be the financial 
ruin of Europe (1066). 


He saw how a cheap press * ensures our not missing any 
filth or sediment’ (1068), and establishes the triumph of 
unreason: ‘It is the masses that really rule the State: and 
with the assistance of the daily press nonsense is all power- 
ful’ (1082). He foresaw how the triumphs of democracy 
must breed the tyranny of totalitarianism: ‘ Think of the 
liberal constitutions, those incomparably perfect discoveries 
—the pride of the human race—and it arouses longing for 
an Eastern Despotism as something more fortunate to live 
under’ (1068). He saw that ‘ the tyranny of equality, com- 
-munism, is the most terrible tyranny,’ and that ‘the men 
in the service of the levelling process are the servants of 
the power of evil, for levelling itself does not come from 

God, and all good men will at times grieve over its desola- 

tion; but God allows it and desires it in order to bring the 

highest into relation with the individual ’ (quoted p. xxix). 
For there are times when, if men are to regain Faith, 

_ their Reason must be abased; when to have Hope they must 
be driven to despair. It is the bitter lesson which, it would 
-seem, divine Love has determined that our age should 
' learn, and few can help us to learn the lesson so well as 
| Séren Kierkegaard. For the agony of our time is less the 
_unprecedented physical suffering than the agony of the 
triumph of unreason, the being ‘trampled to death by 
geese,’ the loosing of the irrational forces of destruction. 

Le monde entier retentit de cette colére des imbéciles.” It 

is the impasse of the practical reason before the insoluble 

dilemmas of events: the impotence of might in the service 

of right. It is the paralysis of the ‘ rational-ethical ’ before 

the moral issues which confront it: ‘the ultimate problem 

and the deepest anguish of mind . . . when the Christian 


” Georges Bernanos: Les Grands Cimetieres sous la Lune. 
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finds himself faced with a situation in which he is con- 
vinced that war is a duty but the methods of war a crime.’": 
the ineluctable dilemma of the unjust war and the unjust 
peace; the irrationality of events which demand destruc. 
tion calling upon destruction to destroy destruction—the 
casting out of devils by Beelzebub. 

Kierkegaard will not solve these problems for us, nor has 
he any balm with which to assuage our anguish. On the 
contrary, he will cast us deeper into the abyss by showing 
why no human solution and no human consolation may be 
possible. He is not, he will insist, the Exception, but a 
vox clamantis in deserto showing the way to The Excep- 
tion. But he may help us to understand the purpose of 
the chastenings of infinite Love, and how, when the human 
spirit stands impotent before its destiny, it may rise again 
by Hope in the ‘Absurd ’—the humanly Impossible, the 
divinely Possible which, St. Thomas explains, is Hope's 
proper object. He will help us to see the purposes of 
Providence in a world run mad. He will show us how the 
pagans’ Quem Deus vult perdere is changed by Christia- 
nity into Quem Deus vult SALVARE—prius dementat. 


Victor White, O.P. 


8 Gerald Vann, O.P.: Morality and War, p. 43. 
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SACRAMENTALS OF WARTIME 


Now that events have settled the issue between peace and 
war a new situation arises which demands the attention 
of the theologian in respect of the readjustment of life in 
accord with Christian principles. Many new elements 
have been brought into our lives, and we not unnaturally 
pause to reflect how, if at all, they can find place in the 
Christian life as such. 

We are not without reasons, and compelling reasons, in 
support of our cause. Much as we may abhor jingoism, 
we must learn to distinguish it from authentic patriotism, 
a Christian virtue authorised by God and the Church. Yet 
even patriotism, taken in its fullest sense as a Christian 
virtue and duty, does not make the whole issue crystal 
dear; it does not diminish the realities of the horror and 
attendant evils of war, but on the contrary makes those 
realities more actual and those evils more apparent, urg- 
ing thought as to the reorganisation of individual life to 
meet them. Patriotism emphasises the need of accepting 
readily the restraint and sacrifices inevitably imposed on 
all. Can this acceptance be a truly Christian thing, and 
can the new conditions of civil life be integrated into the 
Christian life? 

There is much that will chiefly affect only one’s private 
life; and this at least can be accepted in a Christlike way, 
sanctified and made sacramental. Much has been spoken 
and written of the life of the Christian in the Body of 
Christ and of his share in the Sacrifice of the Mass, and it 
has rightly been pointed out how this participation digni- 
fies human nature and how the quality of ‘ alter Christus’ 
places a man, in some sense, higher than the angels, in- 
vited to embark, as an Apostle and Coadjutor of Christ, 
upon the conversion of the world. It has been emphasised 
that the Mass is a common act of worship, sharing in which 
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is a specifically Christian act; that the layman is also, in 
his sphere and degree, a sacrificing priest, and that he must 
carry this power into his daily life where he must continue 
to behave as ‘ another Christ ’ exercising his apostolic func. 
tions amongst his fellow men. But it is all too easy to for- 
get that this oneness with Christ in the Mass is not only a 
oneness with Christ the Priest, but equally a oneness with 
Christ the Victim. Thus, if the Christian ideal is to be 
realised in the world of everyday life, it must be the ideal 
of Christ persecuted by the Pharisees as well as of Christ 
preaching to the Pharisees. There might be little or no 
discomfort in following Christ the High Priest of the New 
Law, or that discomfort might be outweighed by a sense 
of exaltation, or even of glamour. But when the following 
of Christ the Victim is interpreted in terms of a ready ac- 
ceptance of a shortage of food or a deprivation of the 
simplest luxuries of life, the reaction may be less enthv- 
siastic. Yet such an acceptance is the logical outcome of 
a complete understanding of the implication of the Mass; 
for union with Christ must be total, both in respect of His 
dual quality of Priest and Victim, and in respect of a man’s 
whole life. It is possible that the less humanly attractive 
element has been glossed over to some extent, but it is 
there especially that the liturgy can help to the formation 
of a right attitude in face of the sufferings that war must 
bring in its train. 

A true sharing in the life of Christ means that the ordi- 
nary routine of every day acquires a sacramental value not 
only as a function of the priestly quality but also of that 
of the victim of sacrifice, not only in respect of the creative 
activities of everyday life, which can be made into corpora- 
tive prayer, but also in respect of daily privations and hard- 
ships which can likewise be ‘sacramentalised’ in union 
with Christ the Victim. We are familiar with the notion 
that we should offer up our lives in the Mass; it is equally 
true that we must be offered up. This is more than a 
difference of emphasis; it implies a new mentality. In offer- 
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ing, the dignity of the priest is assumed; in being offered, 
the indignity of the victim is accepted. Both are equally 
real and important in the liturgical life, but it is the second 
that is going to become more and more actual in the pre- 
sent circumstances. 

Already we find ourselves put to some inconvenience un- 
der wartime conditions, even if only in the form of A.R.P. 
restrictions and some food shortage. Much more may well 
be asked. ‘Offering it up’ often suggests no more than 
a kind of rueful facetiousness; but to offer it up for the 
right reason, because we have offered up the Sacrifice of 
the Mass and because this is but a part of that Sacrifice, 
is to understand the possibilities of the situation in which 
we find ourselves; it is to implement the obligations which 
participation in the Mass implies and makes the ‘ offering 
up’ of present distress a sacramental action and not a mere 
stoic endurance. 

Such a ‘sacramentalisation’ is something for which 
human nature wittingly or unwittingly craves. ‘Man isa 
spirit in flesh, a “sacrament” among creatures,’ writes 
Dom T. Wesseling in Liturgy and Life. ‘Man does not 
live two separate lives, but in spite of the perfect distinc- 
tion between his material and his spiritual life he lives one 
sole life, one single complete human life... . In man 
body does not exist merely for the soul. Indeed, what 
exists as such is neither soul nor body, nor mind nor senses 
nor digestive and reproductive systems, but the whole 
man.... The unity of a sacramental reality consists pre- 
cisely of the essential collaboration of the outward visible 
sign, matter, and the invisible vivifying spirit as two com- 
plementary though diverse forces. In this way we call 
mankind sacramental.’ Because man is so made he needs 
to live an integral life and he is made profoundly unhappy 
when circumstances arise which appear to conflict with the 
principles of his living. We find ourselves in such circum- 
stances now; but there is no need to manufacture excuses 
for accepting them; there is the best possible reason in the 
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offering of the daily Mass. A perfect understanding of sub. 
mission as victims with Christ on the altar means an ac. 
ceptance of all the suffering accompanying war, an accept- 
ance not only human but also, by participation, divine, 
and in that sense sacramental. To accept the hardship 
willingly because it is part of the work resulting from con- 
secration as co-victims in the Mass is to transform a merely 
civilian duty or material deprivation into a sacramental 
action, a miniature, so to say, of Calvary, performed in 
union with the whole of Christendom in Christ and there- 
by acquiring a divine-human character. 

There is, however, a second aspect of the question, a 
more social one. The social world of the liturgy is the 
whole world; the Redemption was not for Englishmen 
alone, nor for the allies alone. Because the Redemption 
is universal in power, the liturgy does not recognise racial 
and social barriers, but rather that Russians and Germans 
have equal rights with French, Poles and English to the 
adopted Sonship of God in Christ. Fortunately, many have 
foreseen the danger of racial hatred and made some effort 
to forestall it by pointing out that the struggle is not 
against the German people, still less dictated by hatred of 
them. We must go further yet and point out that the Ger- 
man people as well as ourselves are co-victims with Christ 
on the altars of the Church, and that many of them, too, 
will be realising their Christian character in the grim de- 
tails of everyday life during war. This reason should far 
outweigh any other reasons we may have for exercising 
restraint in our attitude to our enemies. 

Moreover, based as it is on the liturgy, it has greater 
actuality here and now than moral suasions or intellectual 
convictions. This is the peculiar value of the liturgy: 
whereas moral exhortations rouse us to action and dogma 
convinces us of the truth, these are but preliminaries to 
actual acts of Christian virtue; the liturgy, on the other 
hand, is actual and gives occasion for professing these 
truths of dogma and experiencing specifically Christian 
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realities. In the Mass we do actually unite ourselves daily 
with our ‘ enemies,’ we do actually offer ourselves as vic- 
tims with them in Christ. Unless we repudiate the Mass 
we must put these truths into effect outside church, be- 
cause the liturgy is more than a mere rousing of the affec- 
tions, more than just an intellectual conviction; it is the 
actualisation of Christ on earth, actualisation in which we 
participate. When we have attended Mass and said with 
the priest: ‘We therefore beseech Thee, O Lord, merci- 
fully to accept this oblation of our servitude, as also of Thy 
whole family,’ we can scarcely follow this up with a cam- 
paign of hatred against the German people, members too 
of Christ’s ‘ whole family’; nor when we have made this 
offering of our service can we complain about whatever 
suffering comes our way. Only when we have removed all 
traces of rancour and uncharity can we claim to be follow- 
ing out our duty as Brothers of Christ; only when we have 
made sacrifice of our human comfort and convenience in 
real practical ways can we claim to be perfect co-victims 
with Christ in the Mass. It is this mentality which should 


form a background to all activity in wartime, and it is 
only such an outlook which can hope to construct a just 
and lasting peace, for true peace must be based on that true 
Christian unity which is actualised here and now in the 


liturgy. 


GERARD Meat, O.P. 
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L’AUBE IN THE EVENING 


It is true, replied the Dutchman, we are a small people 
without a great future. But when early in the morning 
we hear a loud knocking at the door, we know it is only 
the milk. 


The Times every morning and the New Statesman every 
week, those cover serious periodical reading for many of us. 
From them we should assume that the political weight of 
Catholicism has been thrown heavily to the right for the 
last hundred years. The association of Catholics with the 
forces of tradition is, of course, evident; this, at its worst, 
has meant subservience of vested interests, and, at its best, 
rallying with the stable and chivalrous elements of society, 
It is true that altar and throne, farm and nationality were 
the causes Catholics fought for most conspicuously in the 
nineteenth century, and that Liberalismus was, to put it 
mildly, not favourably regarded in the second period of 
Pio Nono’s pontificate. What is not so generally appre- 
ciated is the strength and official standing of the Labourite 
movement in the Church. 

Pére Lacordaire died, he said, an impenitent liberal, the 
Bishop Baron von Ketteler dug deeper to the roots of re- 
form than did our own Victorian Radicals, and cardinals 
like Manning, Mermillod and Gibbons were scarcely daf- 
fodils that came before the sturzos dared. They were the 
leaders of a Catholic democratic movement that had 
reached such proportions by the time of the Europe of 
Locarno that the action of Catholic groups on the whole—I 
speak quantitatively—lay with Trade Unionism and Par- 
liamentary Democracy. The easy attribution of authori- 
tarian sympathies to Catholics, however impressive on an 
a priori deduction, would not, I think, bear the test of an 
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L’AUBE’ IN THE EVENING 


induction. The Nord and the Ruhr, both fairly strongly 
Catholic, were certainly not conservative, and though the 
fact of their heavy industrialization must qualify the ob- 
servation, it is possible to point to the democratic spirit and 
action of the Church in Britanny, Flanders, Gascony, and 
Alsace, while Westphalia remains to this day probably the 
least ironed-out region of the Reich. 

Now that the accents of Liberalism are those of the 
elderly and middle-aged, and large Catholic populations 
either support or acquiesce in a different organization of 
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every F society, the People and Freedom Group in this country 
of us. § have published a defence of Christian democracy.’ Here 
ht of F isa cause in which a Dominican is engaged by the history, 
r the § constitutions, and philosophy of his Order, though he be 
h the — Tory by temper and Anarchist by temptation. 

vorst, One conclusion that emerges from these pages is that de- 
best, — mocracy has not failed because of its own inherent defects, 
ciety, f but because democrats have lost their grip. As the indi- 
were — yidual is likely to give up the effort to be candid 
1 the and personally responsible as too uncomfortable and to 
ut it 

rd of 


1 For Democracy. By Barbara Barclay Carter, Joseph Clay- 
ton, Virginia M. Crawford, Angelo Crespi, S. J. Gosling, 
Alfredo Mendizdbal, Anthony Moore, J. F. Neurohr, E. Roper 
Power, Luigi Sturzo, Louis Terrenoire, Maurice Vaussard. 
(Burns Oates, Pp. x, 237, 8s. 6d.). The essays are not scat- 
tered, but written to an ordered plan. First, the history of 
democracy is traced, from Athens and Rome, through Florence, 
to modern times. Then the doctrine is analyzed in the frame- 
work of morals and law. Finally its contemporary situation is 
appreciated. The book is recommended to all students of poli- 
tics, and particularly to those who would see the bearings of 
the Church in the modern world. A clearer distinction between 
liberalism and democracy would have been helpful. One looks 
for, and finds, such touches as ‘ the extermination of countless 
Abyssinians by gas, or the bombardment of open towns by 
Franco’s aeroplanes,’ While organized liberty is authority, I 
would not agree that authority is organized liberty (p. 114). 
There is a misprint on p. 215, and Lacordaire was Henri- 
Dominique (p. 235). 
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lapse into his environment, so too groups, including Chris. § forms « 
tian groups, have seemed to surrender the obligations of J answer 
personal integrity, and delivered themselves over to the & Law, | 
movement of a mass. This game of follow-my-leader marks § ceptiot 
a reversal to infantilism. Such a caving-in, late in life, toa F is no 2 
monstrous super-ego presents a curious study to the psycho. § tite is 
logist. ‘The speed of a fleet is that of the slowest ship; f lated t 
the action of a human group is usually more cruel and § divine 
stupid than that of its members taken individually, so — the ex 
that we must be careful in arguing from the popular deeds — above 
and utterances of the totalitarianisms. But there is a new § and if 
note of childish meanness and cruelty. The figure of de. F work — 
mocracy is none too impressive, the tubby little figure in — patern 


evening dress orating in a cemetery; but the same figure 
in different clothes, exalting its virility and stamping rid- 
ing boots that have never known the stirrups, well if there 
is ever any justification for medicinal force it is there. 
One of the weaknesses of democracy as we know it is 
that it came to a head at a time when human nature was 


making sacrifices to industrial technique. One man, one of 
vote; that was all very well in the Mechanics’ Institute. — ©THO! 
But it left on one side some of the deeper human dignities, G 
and even conspired to frustrate them. Blood and soil and § “#8!S1 
honour, how promptly have these been annexed by the re 
new movements. Few men really admire the sedentary J. 
values, and few women prefer statistical abstraction to ar- tic 
guments ad hominem. But whatever the reason, real de- in 
mocracy is now a minority movement, and the fault lies — curis: 
largely with the democrats. The same thing has happened th 
to other noble causes, to Christianity itself, as well as to E 
rationalism in science, a classical education, Hebridean * Pe 
culture, the Spanish artillery arm, the inland waterways of § Brack 
England, fox-hunting, and mixed farming. contin 

To the Christian philosopher, the fundamental anti- — : 
thesis in the world to-day is not between democracy and _ 
totalitarianism, but between government under law and § goog 
government making law. The clash is not between two § unqua 
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Chris. § forms of politics, but between two theologies. The Greek’s 
ons of § answer to the Persian, we have no king, but we have the 
to the § Law, provides a classical expression of the Catholic con- 
marks § ception of politics, to which the mere voice of the majority 
€, toa — is no more ultimate than the sentence of the despot. Appe- 
sycho. — tite is not limited only by opportunity; it must be regu- 
- ship; fF lated by a Law it does not create. Even in high theology, 
1 and § divine providence and governance are seen to derive from 
lly, so | the exemplar ideas in the mind of God. There is a Law 
deeds — above all government, that is the first Catholic affirmation, 
a new § and if it be granted, the Church has shown that it can 


of de. work as well, with Swiss democracy as with Portuguese 
ire in — paternalism. 

figure Tuomas Gitsy, O.P. 
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At is 
€ was ff ART NOTES Continues. ‘ The cultural and educational activities 
, one of the Nation must go on.’ 
itute, CATHOLIC WwoRLD (Oct.): A hard-hitting Editorial states a 
Lities, Catholic’s case for American neutrality, unless... . 
land — CHRISTENDOM (Sept.), though written up before the war, is pre- 
y the occupied with the problem of the distinctive role of the 
~ Christian in war-time, and provides much food for thought. 
Ty J. V. Langmead Casserley’s statement of the ‘ apocalyp- 
‘O ar- tic’ approach to secular problems and events is of outstand- 
1 de- ing importance. 
t lies  curisTIAN SOCIAL ACTION is THE CHRISTIAN FRONT in more attrac- 
ened tive format. In War Propaganda: Hooey on the Loose the 
as to Editor goes all out against American intervention. 
dean * Penguin hopes to resume his Extracts and Comments when 
ys of § BiackrriaRs can resume its normal size. Meanwhile he will 
continue, and on a somewhat larger scale, his Contemporanea, 
anti- in order to draw attention to some contributions to other peri- 
and § Sdicals likely to be of particular interest to BLACKFRIARS readers, 
aa and which may otherwise escape their notice. It will be under- 
stood that inclusion in his lists does not necessarily imply 
two § unqualified agreement, 


> 


CITE CHRETIENNE of Brussels (Sept. 20): La morale et la guerre 


CLERGY REVIEW (Oct.). War: Ghristian Principles by Fr. H. 


DUBLIN REVIEW (Oct.). Revolution from the Right by Barbara 


ETUDES, organ of the French Jesuits, is of particular interest 


FIDES (Sept.): Nullo é perduto con la pace: Pius XII’s memo 


NOUVELLE REVUE THEOLOGIQUE (Louvain) (Sept.-Oct.): Le 
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présente: the celebrated author of ‘ Lecons de droit natu. 
rel’ protests against ‘ the mobilisation of religion and the 
Church in the service of la patrie,’ assigns proximate and 
remote responsibilities for the war, and concludes on the 
challenge to Catholic neutrals. In the Oct. 5 issue Canon 
Leclercq also writes on La fin de la Pologne, whose ‘ ex. 
piation surpasses in horror all the faults it could have per- 
petrated.’ 


Davies, S.J. : summary of some accepted moral conclusions 
assembled somewhat loosely round the principle of the right 
of self-defence, and without reference to ‘ the policy or con- 
duct of any of the modern powers,’ but emphasising the 
present need for a supernational State backed by force; 
concludes with a note on ‘ War and the Divine Permission.’ 
The Rheims Version of the New Testament: The Hostile 
Reception accorded to it, by Fr. Hugh Pope, O.P. 


Ward: an unusually acute interpretation of the origins 
and success of the Fascist and Nazi revolutions due to the 
failure of the Left to revolutionise; the particular difficul- 
ties with which they confront the Church; and the lethargy 
of Catholics to rise to the opportunities they have ex- 
ploited. Von Hiigel and the Transcendence of God by 
Fr. B. O’Brien, S.J.: a reinterpretation in terms of 
Rousellotism. Numerous other excellent articles by lead- 
ing English Catholic priests and laymen. 


these days for the expert commentaries of P. Yves de la 
(Briére on current events in the light of international ethics 
and international law. re 


rable broadcast of August 24th, declaring that the war 
then threatening could not achieve justice, and appealing 
for its aversion in the name of humanity and on behalf of 
the individual man and woman, 


linceul de Turin et l’Ezangile de Saint-Jean by F. M. 
Braun, O.P. Essai sur la Nature de l’Unité Religieuse: 
a remarkable posthumous paper by the late Henry Small- 
wood (Anglican.) 
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scruTINY (Sept.): R. Church, G. Davies, C. Dawson, G. Every, 
M. Oakeshott, O. Stapledon, L. Susan Stebbing and R. 
H. Tawney contribute a valuable symposium on criticism 
and politics and on the role of the intellectual above or 
within the mélée. Professor Tawney’s observations come 
with particular force in view of subsequent events. 


sowER (Oct.): F.H.D. supplies the editorial notes during the 
absence of the Editor with the army. He finds the ‘ tragic 
failure’ of intelligence which has resulted in the war ‘a 
sobering thought to those responsible for education.’ 


TEMPS PRESENT (Sept. 29): Maritain argues: ‘ il ne s’agit d’une 
guerre idéologique ni d’une guerre sainte; il s’agit d’une 
guerre juste,’ and shows the vital importance of these dis- 
tinctions; but disappointingly neglects his hobby-horse, 
‘le probléme des moyens.’ 

PENGUIN. 


REVIEWS 


Saint THOMAS AND THE GREEKS. By Anton C. Pegis. (Mar- 
quette University Press, Milwaukee; $1.00.) 


This is the Aquinas Lecture, 1939, delivered under the 
auspices of the Aristotelean Society of Marquette University ; 
and forms a companion volume to Dr. Mortimer J. Adler’s 
1938 lecture, St. Thomas and the Gentiles. It is a most inter- 
esting and valuable paper. Dr. Pegis deprecates the practice 
of looking at Greek thought simply as ‘ a predecessor of medie- 
val thought,’ because if we give the Greeks ‘a meaning as 
philosophers only in relation to those ideas of which they are 
predecessors,’ we inevitably falsify: ‘ these same Greek philo- 
sophers cannot have such a meaning for themselves.’ An illus- 
tration of the misunderstandings to which such an historical 
bias leads is found in the thesis of Professor Arthur Lovejoy, 
who contends that a metaphysical contradiction, begun by 
Plato, is carried on through Aristotle and Plotinus to such 
Christian thinkers as Augustine and Aquinas. The contradic- 
tion is fundamental, concerning the nature of God. He is self- 
sufficient Good; the universe adds nothing to His perfection, 
and indeed is itself illusion and darkness. On the other hand, 
since good is self-diffusive, it is a necessity of the divine nature 
to create it: and to create all possibles, since only through the 
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indeed, is God really good. Professor Lovejoy discovers this 
same antinomy in St. Thomas, and supports his thesis by quo. 
tation. Dr. Pegis proceeds to resolve the antinomy by showing 
that it proceeds from a failure to recognize that Plato, or Avi- 
cenna, are, as thinkers, inhabitants of different worlds from St, 
Thomas; that St. Thomas recognized this; and that he was at 
pains to warn his contemporaries, less critical than he, pre. 
cisely of the danger of regarding the two worlds as one. ‘ The 
Avicennian God acts necessarily, determinately and mediately, 
The Thomistic God acts intelligently, freely and immediately.’ 
‘Far from conceding that the Greeks or that Avicenna had a 
doctrine of creation, St. Thomas Aquinas implies that their 
philosophical views are parts of a coherent total view which is 
precisely not a doctrine of creation. If we call this second 
doctrine necessitarianism, then we may say that for St. Thomas 
Aquinas, far from being explanations of the same world, neces- 
sitarianism and creationism are really explanations of different 
worlds.’ Hence the thesis of Professor Lovejoy falls to the 
ground, because ‘ Professor Lovejoy thinks that the doctrine 
of creation is common to ancient Greek and medieval Christian 
thinkers.’ There was indeed a real contradiction among some 
of St. Thomas’s contemporaries : the contradiction of thinking 
that ‘ they could describe their own world and what went on in 


it in the way in which the Greeks and the Arabs had described 
theirs’; St. Thomas, so far from falling into it himself, did 
his utmost to save his contemporaries from it. 

The thesis of Professor Lovejoy is a useful peg; the author’s 
argument is of general, and permanent, value. 


GERALD Vann, O.P. 


L’ HUMANISME POLITIQUE DE Saint Tuomas. By Louis Lachance, 
O.P. Two vols. (Recueil Sirey, Paris; Editions du Lev- 
rier, Ottawa; n.p.) 

This long exposé of political theory covers a very big field. 
One special interest lies in the author’s hostility to the widely 
accepted personalist theory, according to which man in so far 
as he is a person transcends the social order, and in so far as 
he is an individual of a species, is subject to it. It is here urged 
that this theory neglects the essential character of political philo- 
sophy as a practical rather than a speculative science, and from 
a purely speculative and abstract starting point carves up the 
concrete reality in such a way that the authority of the body 
politic must in effect be stultified. It is the person that is indi- 
viduated, and actions proceed from the person; hence it is ar- 
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gued that a system which emancipates the person from the 
domination of society, thereby emancipates the whole man en- 
tirely. If such indeed be the outcome, P. Lachance clearly does 
right to react against this extreme of liberalism. He reacts in 
fact so far as to maintain, consonantly with his foregoing argu- 
ment, that the person is wholly subject to the State, and is in- 
deed precisely the correlative part to the political whole. This 
is not, however, at all a theory of State absolutism, for the re- 
lations of the parts to the whole are governed by the exigencies 
of their due ends, natural and supernatural, private and com- 
mon. Nor does the subordination of the end of the State to the 
end of the supernatural society which is the Church ieave us 
with the rule of a thinly veiled theocracy. The State is a per- 
fect society, and has direct management of its own order. 


Perhaps this system and that of a moderate carefully stated 
personalism are not so exclusive of one another as P. Lachance 
maintains. Though it is true that the whole man is indivi- 
duated, and that the members of society certainly are persons, it 
does not seem that the imperfections which demand the tutelage, 
training and benefits provided by society are implied by person- 
ality as such. No more is it exactly in virtue of their being 
intelligent that men stand in need of social help to attain a per- 
fect knowledge of God, but rather because of their constitution 
in that particular grade of intelligence called rationality. To 
say so much is only to mark off some formalities, and does not 
amount to setting a ‘radical opposition between these two 
terms.’ At the same time, human imperfections do require—i.e. 
the person, though not as such, does require—the aid of his fel- 
lows in society to achieve his end. Hence there may be no 
reason against accepting both the system of subordinated ends 
advanced by P. Lachance, as well as the notion that the peculiar 
dignity of personality which he describes and admits so elo- 
quently, has a special claim on the respect and reverence of the 
State. 

A too diffuse treatment is liable to impede one’s following of 
the line of thought, but such a comprehensive scheme and the 
detailed knowledge of the works of St. Thomas which is shown, 
must be of considerable use to all students of the subject. The 
constant presentation of social activity as a normal and basic 
natural function ordained to the common good, and so to be 
embraced, and where necessary redeemed, rather than to be put 
up with, or, where that is impossible, destroyed, is much to be 
commended, 

Ivo Tuomas, O.P. 
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Tue Lert Heresy IN LITERATURE AND Lire. By Harry Kemp, 
Laura Riding and others. (Methuen; 7s. 6d.) 


This is a book that very much needed doing, but not by the 
people we find doing it. For there is a distinctly amateurish 
note about the work which makes it difficult to disentangle 
what the writers can possibly mean, and the reader is not helped 
by the mixed authorship and the crazy sequence of chapter head- 
ings. Further, the authors seem to be unaware that the Left 
heresy has been taken over by the Right for lack of a better 
policy, and we are left to infer that orthodoxy is some sort 
of art-for-art’s-sake. 

What the authors seem to be battling against vaguely is, 
however, well worth battling against. For it is hardly deniable 
that there has been a definite betrayal of the intellectuals (Mr. 
Middeton Murry has implied complacently in the Times Literary 
Supplement that the first precept of Christianity is temporarily 
in abeyance): and this betrayal continues very actively at this 
present minute. The intellectuals are not interested in culture, 
but they are interested in power. Along with the rest of us they 
have become units in a uniformity imposed by governments from 
above in the interests of a beautifully streamlined civilisation 
where independent thinking has gradually become unthinkable. 
It is useless to pretend that the Leftists are the only propagan- 
dists for this kind of mass-civilisation : for at present Leftists 
and Rightists are united in unholy matrimony. 

What have the authors of this book to set against this? 
Nothing apparently, except to entrench themselves in their 
Ivory Towers, producing their own arid type of poem. If theirs 
is freedom, no wonder the masses have chosen to be insects. 
Why poetry shouid not be propaganda escapes me; but look 
after the proper purposes of art and literature and the propa- 
ganda looks after itself. Indeed, our authors say it in a mo- 
ment of comparative lucidity, ‘ Poets must indeed be practical ; 
to attempt to be a practical politician, however, is to be the less 
practical as a poet’ (p. 270). 

Why is there so much aesthetic chatter nowadays? Because 
there is no place for literature in a mass civilisation: it is the 
end of literature, and we are living in unnatural times. Para- 
doxically, the existence of standardisation means the existence 
of no standards whatever : and because there are no standards 
critical argument descends to the level of personal quarrelling 
between the different literary cliques. The very book under re- 
view is an ominous illustration of the fact. 

Joun DurRKAN. 
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MarR1AGE. By Bishop Von Streng. (Burns, Oates; 3s. 6d.) 


Good Catholic literature on this subject is so scarce that a 
book which promises to deal trankly and sympathetically with 
adult problems must be eagerly welcomed. Perhaps there is no 
subject which meeds to be so delicately as well as so frankly 
handled ; nowhere is any suggestion of smugness, scrupulosity 
or saccharine ‘ spirituality ’ more repellent than in a book of this 
kind. The style in which the book is written will be of very 
great importance. While we cannot expect every author 
to write with the stark and scientific simplicity informed with 
tenderness which characterised T. G. Wayne’s Morals and Mar- 
riage, it will be agreed that Bishop Von Streng is indeed for- 
tunate in having a translator whose floweriness and verbosity 
are bound to alienate all sensitive readers. It would be tedious 
to enumerate the unfortunate and even incorrect renderings in 
which the book abounds, but surely someone might have warned 
the translator against the indiscriminate use of the word ‘ vene- 
real’ and against referring to the partners in a marriage as 
‘spouses ’ or even ‘ consorts ’! 

But we are convinced that the pietistic, the sentimental smack 
of the book is unjust to its author. For Bishop Von Streng is 
a sane and practical counsellor who shows himself vividly aware 
of the difficulties with which people have now to contend. His 
concern is with real people and real problems, and his advice is 
wise and moderate. The book should correct many false em- 
phases, ideas which are more assumed than asserted, but which 
do so much to prevent the foundation of a sincere and integral 
Catholic outlook on sex among at any rate the younger gen- 
eration. 

The Bishop’s positive attitude throughout the book is notable 
and refreshing. He shows that marriage can only be based on 
self-sacrifice and self-control, but he ends: ‘ Marriage comes 
as near to being a real paradise as may be expected on this 


earth overshadowed by sin. 


SCRIPTURAL BULLETIN 
The two essays forming this pamphlet! have been published 
in view of a project planned by a group of ministers of the 
Church of England of working out a statement concerning the 
Inspiration and the Inerrancy of the Bible that should repre- 


1Towards Catholic Unity—II. The Inspiration and Inerrancy of the 
Bible. P. J. Thompson, M.A., and H. E. Symonds, M.A., B.D. 
(S.P.C.K. ; 1s.) 
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sent orthodox Anglican doctrine and serve to reconcile the views 
of ‘ those within the Church of England who claim the name of 
“*Liberal Catholics’’ and those who are anti-Liberal and, in 
many cases, Papalist in outlook.’ One cannot speculate on the 
chances of that outcome; but one can state the very welcome 
fact that the doctrine of the pamphlet is in substantial agree. 
ment with the terms of our own belief. It has been widely as- 
sumed in recent years that Roman Catholicism stands for a bib- 
lical doctrine that is obsolete and entirely unacceptable to the 
enlightened remainder of Christianity. Here, not only are the 
fundamental propositions of our faith upheld, but their Thomis- 
tic interpretation is strenuously propounded, even to that fine 
but crucial point of an insistence on Verbal Inspiration. 


lf a few criticisms may be offered, however, it can be said of 
the first essay that it gives a somewhat misleading account of 
the Thomistic view of the function of Inspiration as contrasted 
with the process of Revelation. Take the following proposi- 
tions : (p. 15) ‘ There can be ‘‘ degrees of revelation,’’ since its 
result is human knowledge divinely qualified; but inspiration, 
since its result is human action simliarly qualified, can show no 
distinet grades ’; ‘ How a writer comes by his information does 
not, then, affect the question of his inspiration. His inspiration 
concerns simply his communication of that knowledge, which it 
endows with divine authority ’; (p. 16), ‘ Biblical inspiration is 
not only finite, but restricted to certain particular effects: the 
production of a true record of divine revelation. But it is all- 
pervading and uniform. The King’s Messenger has the same 
authority whether he conveys a declaraticn of war or a com- 
mand to dine.’ There is nothing said throughout the essay to 
prevent such statements from conveying the impression that the 
power of ‘ judgment’ conferred on the sacred writer by means 
of Inspiration is no more than the technical skill to transmit 
faithfully certain truths of which he has previously become in- 
formed by a process upon which his Inspiration has no bearing. 
This departmental setting off of Revelation against Inspiration 
is untrue to the Thomistic teaching, according to which Inspira- 
tion does have to do with knowledge, that is to say, with ‘ spe- 
culative’’ knowledge of the truths that are the subject of the 
writing, and not merely with ‘ practical’ knowledge concerning 
the proper way to transmit them faithfully. It has something 
to do, in short, with the process of the ‘ acceptio veritatum ’ ; not 
indeed with the first ‘ informing ’ of the mind by God with reve- 
lational data, but with the full active response to that, or in 
other words, with the full attainment of revelational knowledge. 
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So in the Encyclical Providentissimus Deus the first effect of 
Inspiration is said to be: ‘ Ut ea omnia eaque sola, quae ipse 
Deus) juberet, et recte mente conciperent, ’ etc. We ordinarily 
concede that the mind is only truly possessed of knowledge if 
it is possessed by it, i.e. if it has something like an inspired 
appreciation of its meaning. It is in the light of and under 
the pressure and control of a vision, a realisation of divine truth? 
that the sacred writer proceeds to his task. And it is this that 
makes him to be a co-author with God, and not merely His 
spokesman or translator. The Revelation that the Scriptures 
convey to us is thus intrinsically mediated by the active, con- 
ceiving minds of the human writers, as endowed, however, with 
divine Inspiration. It is very surprising to find it stated in the 
course of the second essay that: ‘. . . each of the writers of 
the Old Testament books is inspired either in virtue of a special 
gift of the Holy Spirit or as coming within the general influence 
of the Spirit as working on the People of God, and making 
them the recipients of divine revelation.’ 

In his treatment of the Inerrancy of the Scriptures the author 
of this second essay appeals to certain papal teaching in a way 
that misrepresents its meaning. The text in question is the 
Providentissimus Deus of Leo XIII, and the first mistake is 
one that concerns the meaning of the passage dealing with bib- 
lical ‘ science.’ It is supposed that the following argument is 
there used: that inasmuch as science has nothing to do with 
the essential purpose of the Scriptures, which is that of reveal- 
ing religious truth, it is unnecessary to suppose that the Bible 
should be infallible when it treats of scientific matters. (‘ We 
have no right to claim inerrancy for statements on matters of 
science,’ says the present author.) There is a double misunder- 
standing here. First, it is explicitly stated two paragraphs fur- 
ther on in this same encyclical that the criterion of the iner- 
rancy of the Bible is not to be sought for in the purpose that 
it pursues, but in the fact of its total inspiration. If God is its 
author throughout, any genuine error it might contain would 
be imputable to Him, and could not be simply dismissed as a 
human weakness. Accordingly there is no room in papal teach- 
ing for what has been called the ‘ obiter dicta ’ theory. 

But secondly, the erroneous interpretation implies that the 
encyclical has allowed for something of error in the biblical ac- 
count of scientific matters. This is not so. The argument of the 
encyclical is that because of their irrelevancy to the essential 


2One is here supposing that Revelation is his subject-matter. This is 
not always so, of course. 
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purpose of the Bible, God has made no revelation to the sacred 
writers concerning scientific truths, but has been content that 
they should treat of such matters according to their own primi- 
tive way of sense impression. They treat only of ‘ ea quae sen- 
sibiliter apparent.’ Their affirmations are true inasmuch as 
they do justice to the realities of the order with which alone 
they are concerned. Such truth may be relative, but it is truth 
all the same. 


The other main point on which this essay is at variance with 
and unconsciously misrepresents papal teaching is joined up 
with the above issue and concerns the same section in the en- 
cyclical. Incidentally it may be remarked that the author’s 
view is one that has been held by a number of Catholic scholars, 
previous to its condemnation in Benedict XV’s encyclical Spiri- 
tus Paraclitus. It is the sense of the famous pronouncement 
running, ‘ Haec jpsa deinde . . . iuvabit transferri,’ that is in 
question; and the mistake consists in interpreting it to mean 
that one may be prepared to judge of the history of the Bible 
in the same way that one has judged of its science. The history 
like the science may prove to have only a relative truth, that 
namely of a correspondence with facts ‘ as they appeared ’—as 
they were presented in legend or tradition or popular belief, 
etc.—and not as they actually happened. In the authentic in- 
terpretation supplied by the later encyclical, however, the ‘ Haec 
iuvabit transferri’ has the meaning only of a broad recommen- 
dation that the same critical-mindedness that has been em- 
ployed in judging of the character of biblical ‘ science’ should 
be brought to bear likewise upon its history ; and the above in- 
terpretation is elaborately excluded. . It is important to appre- 
ciate that what is rejected is the validity of applying the dis- 
tinction Relative (or Apparent) versus Absolute parallel-wise to 
the science and the history. The difference between the two of- 
ders is that whereas statements about the world of nature al- 
though not penetrating to the inner, strictly scientific reality, 
can yet be said to be true in their own way if they correspond 
to the appearances of things, historical affirmations are quite 
simply false if they fail to record what actually took place. It 
is only if the author’s deliberate purpose is to provide a merely 
traditional or popular account, etc., that it becomes possible to 
introduce the notion of relative truth. That is the difference; 
and there is nothing in the encyclical that condemns the proper 
use of the appeal to ‘ Tacit Quotation,’ etc. Only, to assert a 
simple parity between the science and the history is to undo the 
history. The ‘ science’ of the Bible is innocent of the meaning 
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of true science, but its history cannot plead ignorance of what 
is meant by facts. 

There are various other views or expressions to be found in 
this pamphlet with which one could not agree, but they are 
either comparatively unimportant or irrelevant to the main issue. 
Concerning this main issue one may perhaps again express the 
deep satisfaction of finding here a statement that is so largely 
in unison with our own doctrine, 

RicuHarRD O.P. 


NOTICES 


REALISME THOMISTE ET CRITIQUE DE LA CONNAISSANCE. By 
Etienne Gilson. (J. Vrin, Paris; 20 frs.) 


‘Au fond, peu de réalistes critiques s’engagent vraiment dans 
la critique ; c’est pourquoi ils jugent si faciles d’en sortir.’ In 
his first six chapters M. Gilson dissects with great care and 
courtesy some attempts to construct a ‘critical realism,’ and 
not only finds them wanting, but inevitably doomed to failure. 
For the very words are either tautological or contradictory. 
‘Critical’ in fact means either ‘ philosophical,’ and is a wholly 
superfluous epithet, or brings with it idealist presuppositions 
which must vitiate the realism it is made to qualify. The last 
two chapters, Le Sujet Connaissant and L’Appréhension de 
l’Existence give a realist account of realism, by contrast to 
those which are at heart, albeit unwillingly, idealist. They em- 
phasize the union of intellect and senses in the suppositum, and 
the formal, actual, character of existence. The whole book pro- 
vides a magnificent statement of the reality of the object of 
Metaphysics, and one incidental, several times recurring theme 
which one would expect from M. Gilson is the value of the his- 
tory of philosophy. 

LT. 


Two ENcLisH CaRMELITES. By Sister Anne Hardman, S.N.D. 
(Burns, Oates; 7s. 6d.) 

This book is a further contribution by Sister Anne Hardman, 
S.N.D., not only to the history of the English Carmelites, but 
to English Church History. Much has already been done to 
illustrate the lives of hundreds of English men and women who 
served God in a foreign cloister, because one at home was for- 
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bidden them, This actual book deals with the lives of two ‘ un. 
canonized saints,’ Mother Mary Margaret of the Angels (Mar. 
garet Wake), 1617 to 1678, and Mother Mary Xaveria of the 
Angels (Catherine Burton), 1668 to 1714. 


‘Both lives are based on original MSS. still preserved at the 
Carmelite nunnery of Lanherne in Cornwall, and that of Mother 
Xaveria has already been published by the late Father H. J. 
Coleridge, of the Society of Jesus. This Sister Hardman has 
modernised, and in addition has taken the opportunity of pre- 
paring and publishing the MS. on Mother Wake. This is the 
explanation why she gives their biographies in inverse chrono- 
logical order, dealing first with Mother Xaveria. 


The historical value of the book is, however, secondary to 
its great value spiritually, and it is a marked contribution to 
the English literatre of mysticism. 

W.G. 


Jesuir THINKERS OF THE RENAISSANCE: Essays presented to 
John F. McCormick, S.J., by his students. Edited by 
Gerard Smith, S.J., Ph.D. (Marquette University Press, 
Milwaukee; n.p.) 


These essays deal with Suarez, Fr. Dominic Bouhours, Moli- 
na, Lessius, Mariana and Bellarmine, and there are appended 
bibliographical notes on Suarez, Molina and Bellarmine, Most 
of the authors are dealing with special points in their subjects’ 
thought, and all show a real sense of the value of historical 
setting. Especially successful in this respect is the essay on 
“Molina and Human Liberty’ by Anton C. Pegis. Professor 
Pegis is ‘ concerned with a number of historical causes which 
led to the formation of Molina’s philosophical and theological 
attitudes,’ and does his best to keep clear of subsequent contro- 
versies. That tctal aim, however, might have been even better 
achieved if he had been content to show Bajfies as admittedly 
misunderstood by Molina, and not also as coloured by the per- 
sonal view of a cardinal point in the whole dispute, indicated in 
the words, ‘For St. Thomas Aquinas, therefore, the divine 
causality causes, but does not determine, the acts of free crea- 
tures. That Bafies did not quite see.’ 


Fr. Chamberlain’s Leonard Lessius is a biographical sketch 


of no small charm and interest. 
LT. 
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RELIGIONS OF UnBELIEF. By André Bremond, S.J. (Religion 
and Culture Series; Coldwell; 7s. 6d.) 


An examination of the teachings of some exponents of ration- 
alism. Excellent and readable is the opening chapter, entitled 
‘Was Greek Thought Rationalistic? ’—a useful corrective to a 
too common assumption. Some of the later ones lack internal 
continuity and the literary appeal of the adversary. LT 


A CHRONICLE OF THE CARMELITES IN PERSIA AND THE PAPAL Mis- 
SION OF THE SEVENTEENTH AND EIGHTEENTH CENTURIES. 
Two volumes. (Eyre & Spottiswoode; £2 2s.) 


These two volumes, magnificenily printed and illustrated, are 
a monument at once to the zeal and industry of the anonymous 
‘compiler ’ and to the selfless and often unavailing labours of 
the Carmelite Friars in this remote and supremely difficult mis- 
sion field. While giving in extenso a Chronicle of the Carme- 
lite missions in Persia and Mesopotamia, the book supplements 
it by narratives and commentaries on the general history of 
Persia, here and there salted and illumined by the learned com- 
piler’s subtle knowledge of Persian life and manners, 

Interesting side-lights are thrown on the personalities and 
achievements of the Italian Dominicans who worked in Azer- 
baijan and in Julfa during the period in review. 

The reading of this ‘ Chronicle’ encourages us to hope that 
its Compiler will yet find time to bring the history of the Per- 
sian Mission nearer to our own day. CR 


A Catuo.ic’s Gutpe To Socrat anp Action. By 
C. C. Clump, S.J. (Catholic Social Guild, Oxford ; 6d.) 

A social catechism which is also a valuabie codification of the 
social doctrines of the Encyclicals and other Papal pronounce- 
nents. The questions are Fr. Clump’s, the answers are all in 
the very words of the Popes. An admirable idea, admirably car- 
tied into execution. V.W 


Taz Cinema Mystery, By Major J. T. Gorman. (Burns, 
Oates ; 3s. 6d.) 

The setting of this story is in England in the country. Tony 
Stuart, a boy with photography for a hobby, wanders about the 
countryside to get shots of birds and animals. He is soon in- 
volved in a mystery, being accused of the theft of a valuable 
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old MS. The deepening mystery is well contrived and cleverly 
handled, and the story never lags. Tony is a bit of a detective, 
and with the help of Barney, his delightful sheep dog, and some 
luck, all ends well. 
Animal lovers will find a real pleasure in the descriptions of 
the badgers and of the Hound Trail. 
J-A.Q. bu P. 


The Catholic Truth Society has re-issued Fr. Bede Jarrett’s 
meditations on War, Loyatty, DereEnceg, first published as a 
pamphlet in 1915. They have also issued some timely leaflets, 
SpPiRITUAL First-Aip by the Rev. J. J. Bevan instructs laymen 
on their duty ‘in the midst of wounded and dying people’ in 
the absence of a priest, and shows how he should assist them 
spiritually whether they be Catholics or not. Other leaflets 
include Five SprriruAL COMMANDMENTS FOR PROTECTION AGAINST 
Air Ratps and Our Lapy QUEEN oF PoLanp. The latter, sold 
at one penny in aid of the Polish Fund, reproduces Our Lady of 
Czestochowa and adds a prayer to her for Poland which has 
been indulgenced by Cardinal Hinsley. 
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